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Thus the First Consul, having won all the early rounds of the dip-
lomatic game and tricked Britain at every turn, was confronted with
a belated and most irritating display of obstinacy. A few weeks
previously the Addington Administration, meekly repudiating three
centuries of English history, was apparently willing to abandon
Europe to the rule of a single nation, while the islanders, " loose,
incoherent atoms/'1 seemed sunk beyond recall in greed, torpor and
apathy. Now they had unaccountably jibbed. In his instructions,
issued in November, the new British Ambassador to Paris, Lord
Whitworth, was directed to insist on his country's right to intervene
in .the affairs of the Continent. Without making a formal demand,
he opened his mission by hinting at her right to compensation for
breaches of the status quo.

The British decision to stand came at an inconvenient time for
Bonaparte. He was not yet ready to resume war. His dockyards
were only partially re-provisioned after the blockade, the ocean bases
which he needed for future operations were not in his hands, and
such of his fleet as was seaworthy was on the far side of the Atlantic
suppressing negro republicans in San Domingo. News had just
reached hirn that the treachery by which his expedition had over-
whelmed the black Republic had been matched by the treachery of
the climate. Within a few weeks the victors, like the British before
them, had been decimated by yellow fever. With the resources of
the French ports being strained to breaking point to retrieve the
situation, war with the first naval power in the world would have
been gravely inconvenient.

He, therefore, tried to temporise while tricking or scaring the
English out of their defiant mood. He was not successful. His
attempts to please no longer carried conviction. Though he bestowed
his most fascinating smiles on English visitors and talked ostentati-
ously of projects for reviving French trade, he failed to make any
impression in responsible quarters. When, fishing for the goodwill
of the Prince of Wales, he spoke at a Leve"e of the interest he took in
his affairs, his gracious message was only regarded at Carlton House
as insolence. Moreover, try as he might to play the international
philanthropist, the old Adam of Jacobinism kept breaking through,
A North Country baronet, who applied to him for the return of some
pictures seized in Venice, was met with a jocular assurance that they
were far too fine to be parted with and an offer to show them to him
at St. Cloud.2

On the main point on which Bonaparte required satisfaction, the
British remained immovably obstinate. When, to offset their claims
to compensation in Europe for the violated status quo, he demanded
the early evacuation of Malta in accordance with the Treaty, he
encountered a rock. Over Egypt they made no difficulty ; the delay
in the departure of their troops, Whitworth explained, had been
purely technical and was at an end. But to withdraw from Malta
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